CHAPTER FOUR: 


JUSTIN AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF OJKONOMIA 

I began this thesis by affirming the need for an extensive study on Justin's use of 
oikovopia, but it is only now—after having considered the concept of oikovoypia. in the 
NT, the Apostolic Fathers, Justin, and Irenaeus—that the importance of such a study is 
realized. For it is now possible to consider how Justin's use of oikovonia plays a 
significant role in understanding the development of God's oikovoypia in the early 
Christian tradition. For when Justin's use of oikovouia is compared with the simple 
affirmation that God has an oikovopia in Jesus Christ, as found in the Pauline/deutero- 
Pauline epistle's and Ignatius' letter to the Ephesians, it becomes clear that Justin's 
emphasis on the multiple plans of God, which are fulfilled in six Christ events and 
extensively proven in Scripture is a significant development from his Christian 
predecessors. Irenaeus further develops Justin's understanding of oikovopia by 
emphasizing God's overall plan includes events in Israel's history that are crucial in 
preparing the Israelites for Christ's incarnation. Nevertheless, that Justin anticipates 
Irenaeus' emphasis on multiple plans of God that are proven in Scripture affirms the 


pivotal role Justin has in this development cannot be overlooked. 


PART I: JUSTIN AND HIS PREDECESSORS 


In tracing oikovopia in the Greco-Roman and early Jewish literature, I 
emphasized oikovopia could be used in relation to a variety of managerial positions. 
Thus, for example Xenophon (Oec. 2.12), Chrysipuss (Frag. Mor. 323.18-20), Polybius 


(Hist. 1.4.1-4), Philo Vos. 38.4-7), and Josephus (Ant. 2.89) all use oikovopia in reference 
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to management. In the Jewish literature, I also point out how oikovopia is used in 
reference to a plan of some sort, particularly in Philo (OG 4.206a) and Josephus (J. W. 
1.15). This background was helpful in showing that these two usages are also found 
within the NT and Apostolic Fathers. Luke 16:1-4 certainly uses oixkovoypia, in its classic 
sense of management, and passages such as Eph 1:10 and 3:9 refer to God's plan. 
Particularly important in each of the occurrences of oikovonpia in the Pauline/deutero- 
Pauline epistles, however, is the emphasis that God's oikovopia is intimately connected 
with Jesus Christ. Even the instances where these epistles refer to Paul's management role 
in proclaiming the gospel, this gospel is clearly the gospel of Jesus Christ (1 Cor 9:17, 
Col 1:25, and Eph 3:2). In the Apostolic Fathers, particularly Ignatius' letter to the 
Ephesians, Ignatius emphasizes Jesus Christ's role in God's plan (Eph. 18.1 and 20.1) and 
even where oikovopia refers to the managerial office of the bishop, the position is given 
to him by his master, Jesus Christ (Eph. 6.1). 

Understanding the emphasis on Jesus Christ's role in God's oikovopia in the 
Pauline/deutero-Pauline epistle's and Ignatius, it is no surprise that Justin continually 
points back to Jesus Christ when discussing oikovonia. Christ's birth is an oikovonia 
(Dial. 45.4 and 120.1), as is his service to Jew and Gentile (Dial. 134.2 and 141.4), his 
fulfillment of the Law (Dial. 67.6), his passion (Dial. 30.3 and 31.1), his resurrection 
(Dial. 107.3), and his future second advent (Dial. 31.1). Indeed all these plans focus on 
Jesus Christ, as R.M. Grant writes, "in Justin's Dialogue it [oixovopia] is used chiefly in 
regard to Christ's incarnation, birth, human life, and passion." Justin's emphasis on Jesus 
Christ as the center of multiple plans of God, however, highlights a significant shift in 
emphasis from the NT and Apostolic Fathers' use of oikovopia as plan of God (esp. Eph 


' Grant, Letter and Spirit, 132. 
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1:10 and 3:2, and Ign.Eph. 18.1 and 20.1). While each of these passages highlight Christ's 
role in God's oikovopia, there is no indication that there is more than one plan. In 
contrast, Justin understands each of these events as distinct plans (oikovopiat), a term he 
explicitly uses (Dial. 134.2). 

Another difference in Justin's use of oikovopia from that of his Christian 
predecessors is intimately connected to this first point. In the writers prior to Justin, God's 
plan (oikovopia) in Jesus Christ is simply assumed. Ephesians notes the universal plan of 
God is simply "set forth in Christ (1poé8eto év adtH)" (Eph 1:9) and how this plan is the 
eternal purpose of God "carried out in Christ Jesus our Lord (€m0inoev év TH XpiotH 
TInood tH Kvpim Nudv)" (Eph 3:11). In his letter to the Ephesians, Ignatius wants to 
discuss in more detail how the plan of God centers on Jesus Christ, but even here this task 
is not of primary importance and will be made in a future letter (Eph. 20.2). Perhaps the 
reason for not proving Christ's role in the oikovopia is because these writings are written 
primarily for Christian believers who already believe this to be true (with the possible 
exception of Diognetus), making it unnecessary to extensively prove them from 
Scripture. In any case, the point remains: God's oikovopia is assumed and not thoroughly 
proven from Scripture. 

For Justin, on the other hand, it was through Scripture that the old man converted 
him (Dial. 3-8) and for this reason he tries to prove all his Christian beliefs from 
Scripture. In fact, Justin notes that after his meeting with the old man, his spirit was set 
on fire as he reflected on how the prophets and friends of Christ could reveal this new 
philosophy (Dial. 8.1). Indeed, it simply would not be adequate for Justin to simply 


affirm God's plans are fulfilled in Jesus Christ; rather, he felt the need to discover for 
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himself how these six divine plans are revealed in Scripture. Furthermore, his desire to 
prove God's plans from the Scriptures is even more understandable when we recall that 
Justin is defending Christianity to an unbelieving Jew who accepts the authority of 
Scripture, but does not accept God's plans. For these reasons, it is certainly 
understandable that Justin desires to prove each of God's plans are proven in Scripture. In 
fact, the virgin birth is proven from Isa 53:8 (Dial. 43.3), Gen 49:11 (Dial. 54.2) and 
from many other Scriptures (Dial. 75.4), and his second advent is proven from texts like 
Dan 7:9-28 (Dial. 31.1-7), Ps 110 (Dial. 33), Ps 72 (Dial. 34), Ps 24 (Dial. 36) and many 
other Psalms (Dial. 37.1-39.5). I can continue to show Justin's evidence from Scripture in 
each of the other plans of God, but since I have already done so in Chapter Three it will 
be more beneficial to show how the Dialogue as a whole seems to focus on aspects 
related to or directly about one of these six plans. 

Marcovich breaks up the Dialogue into four main sections: (1) Prologue (Dial. 1- 
9); (2) The New Law and Covenant in Christ (Dial. 10-47); (3) The Proof that Jesus is the 
Messiah (48-108); (4) The Christians are the New Israel (Dial. 109-142).” While these 
divisions can be refined and further debated, they serve to highlight the importance of the 
six divine plans for Justin's interpretation of Scripture. After the introductory comments 
in Dial. 1-9, Justin spends considerable time in section two (Dial. 10-47) proving two of 
the six divine plans: Christ's completion of the Mosaic Law and the second advent. 

In Dial. 67.6 Justin affirms Christ's completion of the Law is an oikovonia, but 
the implications of this belief have already been revealed in Dial. 11-30. Therefore, Justin 


shows how the entire Law, including its precepts, are no longer necessary in light of 


* Marcovich, "Introduction," 23-61. 
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Jesus Christ, the new Law, then beginning in Dial. 31 and continuing to the end of Dial. 
42, Justin discusses the implications of the second advent as another oixkovopioa (Dial. 
31.1). In Dial. 43 Justin tries to begin his discussion on the virgin birth, but is distracted 
from doing so until Dial. 48 because Trypho asks to discuss more aspects of the Mosaic 
Law, which occurs in Dial. 45-47. 

It is not until the beginning of section 3 (Dial. 48-108) that a discussion on the 
oikovopia. of Christ's virgin birth begins, a discussion that does not officially end until 
Dial. 88.° In Dial. 89-106, Justin is concerned with proving the oikovoyia of Christ's 
passion and this third section ends with a brief discussion on the oikovouia of his 
resurrection (Dial. 107-108). 

Dispersed throughout the last section (Dial. 109-142) are restatements of earlier 
positions.* These reiterations are most likely because the Dialogue is said to have taken 
place over two days and on this second day there are some newcomers present causing 
Justin to bring them up to speed on earlier discussions (Dial. 85.6, 94.4, and 118.4). In 
this last section, however, Justin is primarily concerned with showing why the Christians 
are now the true Israel because of the oikovopia of Christ's service to Jew and Gentile 
(Dial. 134.2). 

Even in the sections where one of the divine plans are not the focus, the 
discussion more often than not stems from one of these divine plans, or helps to prove 


more clearly the truth of a divine plan. Thus, for example, in two occasions where Justin 


> Part of the reason for such an extensive discussion on the virgin birth is simply because both 
Justin and Trypho deem it an important topic. The other reason is because throughout this section Justin 
makes many digressions. For example, Dial. 56-62 is dedicated to proving Christ's pre-existence through 
the theophanies. 


* For example, in Dial. 109-118 Justin is restating many of his earlier arguments. For a detailed 
chart of where restatements occur throughout the Dialogue, see Marcovich, "Introduction," 23-61. 
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mentions the divine plan of the virgin birth, it is to help clarify other aspects of Scripture 
(Dial. 87.5, and 120.1). Similarly, the theophanies are discussed in detail in Dial. 56-62, 
but they serve to prove that the virgin birth is entirely believable (Dial. 75.4). The amount 
of time Justin spends on proving from Scripture and discussing each of these six divine 
plans indicates that these plans are important points of his Christian philosophy which he 


seeks to prove to Trypho. 


PART II: JUSTIN AND IRENAEUS 


Justin's conception of multiple divine plans proven from Scripture is also a significant 
way in which he "anticipates Irenaeus." Despite this point of contact with Irenaeus, 
however, it is important to realize that Justin never refers to an overarching or general 
oikovopia, as Daniélou, Allert, and Osborn all suggest.° Instead, there are six Christ 
events that belong to the plans of God, which explains why Justin refers to multiple plans 
(Dial. 134.2). That this concept of an overarching plan of God is not found in the early 
Christian tradition until Irenaeus is noted by John Behr: 

While earlier writers, both Christian and Gnostic, as well as Irenaeus, had 

used the term 'economy' or 'economies' to describe particular salvific acts 

of God, such as the Incarnation or the Passion, it seems probable that it 

was Irenaeus who first used the term in a singular, universal sense, 


bringing together all the various aspects of this relationship into one all- 
embracing divine plan or economy.’ 


> Osborn, /renaeus, 75. 


° This is clear throughout Daniélou and Allert's discussions on oixovoyia (Daniélou, Gospel 
Message, 157-61; Allert, Revelation, 108-10, 238-40; cf Osborn, The Emergence, 135). 


’ Behr, Asceticism and Anthropology, 33. 
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While Behr modestly notes the concept of an overall plan does not occur until Irenaeus is 
"probable," now that I have shown Justin does not refer to "one all-embracing divine plan 
or economy," Behr's probability is all the more certain. 

Another important development in Irenaeus' concept of oikovonia when 
compared to Justin's Dialogue is the emphasis that God's plan includes events in Israel's 
history. Chapter Three has made it clear that the only events considered to be part of 
God's plans in Justin's Dialogue are Christ events, not events in Israel's history. In this 
way, Erich Dinkler's caution in affirming the Pauline/deutero-Pauline epistles connect 
history with oikovopia can also be made concerning Justin's use of oixovopia—he does 
not affirm God's plans are carried forward in Israel's history.*® 

The reality that Justin does not include aspects of Israel's history among God's plans, 
however, reveals a significant problem for the early Christian traditions reliance on the 
Scriptures. That is, if the Scriptures are only important in pointing out Christ events, then 
once these have been revealed, Scripture has the possibility of becoming unimportant. In 
fact, this is Bultmann's logic: 

the New Testament uses [the OT] to find Messianic prophesies. In every 

case it is clear that what is already known is derived from reading of the 

texts [NT]. But people want to find it in the old texts so that it can count as 

authoritative truth...but of demonstrating that the events of the present are 


based—and so predetermined—on God's plan of salvation, thus taking 
from these events any offensiveness that might be theirs, and indeed 


* Dinkler, "The Idea of History," 184. After discussing Justin's exegesis, Childs believes "Justin 
has no concept of a Heilsgeschichte" (Brevard S. Childs, The Struggle to Understand Isaiah as Scripture 
(Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans, 2004), 38; cf R.P.C. Hanson, "Biblical Exegesis in the Early 
Church," in Cambridge History of the Bible: From the Beginnings to Jerome (Vol 1), (ed. Ackroyd and 
Evans; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970), 415. For an excellent discussion on Justin's 
conception of history, see G.L. Patterson, God and History in Early Christian Thought: A Study of Themes 
from Justin Martyr to Gregory the Greg (SPT 2; London: Adam & Charles Black, 1967), 28-40. 
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turning the offense into its opposite, into a confirmation of the certainty of 
salvation.” 


Justin is like those "people" who continue to use the OT as proof that Jesus Christ is the 
Messiah in accordance with God's plan. 

Bultmann is not the first to understand this issue; in fact, Irenaeus clearly 
understands this. For the reason Irenaeus spends considerable time affirming God's plan 
is also found in Israel's history is to defend against people like Marcion who are setting 
aside some of the Gospel's because they affirm the same God is present in the Old and 
New Covenants (Haer. 3.11.8). In doing so, Irenaeus believes these heretics are setting 
"the dispensations of God aside (tas oikovopias tod BEod)" (Haer. 3.11.9) and for this 
reason, the covenants made to Abraham, Noah, and Moses are part of God's plan because 
they educate and prepare the Israelites for the great oikovopia of Christ's incarnation. 

In a lengthy section, Rowan Greer also points out that Justin's lack of concern for 
God's plans in teaching and educating Israel's history is what distinguishes him from 
Irenaeus: 

One simple step forward is necessary to turn Justin's view into a 

framework for interpretation. His own notion of a God who providentially 

dispenses the course of human history must be used to resolve the 

ambiguity of the retrospect of Christ. That aspect of the Hebrew Scriptures 

which has to do with Israel's history must be regarded as temporary not 

because Israel deserves punishment but because Israel needs to be 

educated. The law, then, would be dispensed so as to prepare Israel for 

Christ. Though accommodated to Israel's hard-heartedness, that very hard- 

heartedness can be regard as the product of immaturity. Thus, the function 

of the law in every aspect is to point toward Christ... The step described as 

the one taken by Irenaeus, and by taking it he finds a way of including the 

aspects of the Hebrew Scriptures that makes them wholly integral to a 


Christian Bible. In one further respect Irenaeus takes us beyond Justin by 
clarifying the identity of Christ. These two steps succeed in articulating a 


” Rudolf Bultmann, "Prophecy and Fulfillment" (trans. J.C.G. Greig) in Essays on Old Testament 
Hermeneutics (ed. C. Westermann and J.L. Mays; Richmond VA.: John Knox Press, 1963), 51. 
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framework for interpreting the whole of Scripture, and Irenaeus identifies 
this framework with the Rule of faith.'° 


It may sound odd that Justin does not acknowledge or spend time showing how God's 
plans are carried forward in Israel's history, but perhaps it is understandable. 
Understandable because Justin is so concerned with proving Jesus is the Christ to a Jew 
that he does not emphasize God has important plans prior to these Christ events. In any 
case, Greer is correct to notice the difference between Justin's concept of oikovopia, and 
Irenaeus' lies in the latter's ability to realize God's overall plan contains many plans 
throughout Israel's history.'' In this way, it is misleading for Daniélou to suggest Justin's 
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concept of oikovopia "expresses this idea of God's plan in history"’~ or that "the history 


of salvation is thus regarded by Justin as a great design [ie. oixovopiia], spanning the 
whole of history...the Incarnation represents only the high point of a permanent 
oikovopia."'* Again, this is misleading because Justin is primarily concerned with Israel's 
history in order to point forward to the six plans of God, fulfilled in six Christ events. 

To be sure, Justin is close to including Israel's history among God's plans, as John 
Behr also notes.'* All Justin needs to do is affirm that the various events in Israel's 


history, together with these Christ events, belong to the overall plan of God, but he never 


'° Kugel and Greer, Early Biblical, 154. A.H.J. Gunneweg also notes that prior to Irenaeus there is 
no attempt within the Christian tradition to argue for a "salvation history" approach to the Scriptures 
(Gunneweg, Understanding the Old Testament [OTL; trans. John Bowden; Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1978], 174-6). 


'' Harnack also made this point, History of Dogma, 2:243-4. 

'? Daniélou, Gospel Message, 158. 

8 Daniélou, Gospel Message, 159; cf. Allert, Revelation, 110. Perhaps in an overzealous attempt 
to prove salvation history in Justin, Soulen argues there are four stages of salvation history in the Dialogue: 
"creation-for-consummation in Adam, Adam's fall, redemption in Christ, and final consummation" (R. 


Kendall Soulen, The God of Israel and Christian Theology [Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1996], 37). 


'4 Behr, The Way, 110. 
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explicitly does. Nevertheless, understanding how close Justin is to including a concept of 
God's plans being carried out in history certainly helps explain why Irenaeus is found so 


capable of making this connection. 


PART III: CONCLUSION 


In extensively documenting Justin's concept of oikovopia, Chapter Three has 
provided the necessary foundation needed to show Justin's pivotal role in developing the 
early Christian understanding of God's oikovonia. This final chapter is the fruits of this 
labour, for here I have shown how Justin moves beyond his Christian predecessors by 
affirming God has multiple plans, which are fulfilled in Jesus Christ and extensively 
proven in Scripture. At the same time, he also anticipates his successor Irenaeus and 


enables him to further include Israel's history in God's overall plan. 
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